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Delivered in the United States Senate, December 14» 1869. 



The Senate resamed the consideration of the 
following resolution, submitted by Mr. Mason on 
the 6th of December : 

.BesoloecE, That a committee be appointed to inqnire into 
Che I'actis attending the late Invasion and seizure of the ar- 
mory and arsenal of the United States at Iferper'a Ferry, 
in Virginia, by a band of armed men, and report whether 
the same was attended by armed resistance to the autliori- 
ties and public force of the United States, and by the mur- 
der of any of the citizens of Virginia, or of any troops sent 
there to protecHthe public property ; whether such invasion 
and seizure was made under color of any organization in- 
tended to subvert the Government of any of the States of the 
Union ; what was the character and extent of such organi- 
zation ; and whether any citizens of the United States, not 
present, were implicated therein or accessory thereto, by 
contributions of money, arms, munitions, or otherwise ; 
what was thp character and extent of the military equip- 
ment in the Lands or under the control of said armed band, 
and where and how and when the same w^s obtained And 
transported to the plico so invaded. And that said commit- 
tee report whether any and what legislation may, in their 
opinion, be necessary, on the part of the United States, for 
the future preservation of the peace of the country, or for 
the safety of the public property ; and that said committee 
have power to send for persons and papers. 

The pending question was on the following 
amendment, offered by Mr. Tqumbull : 

After the word " invaded," near the end of the resolution, 
insert : 

And that said committee also inquire into the facts attend- 
ing the invasion, seizure, and robbery, in December, I855, 
of the arsenal of the United States, at Liberty, in the State of 
Missouri, by a mob or body of armed men, and report 
whether such seizure and robbery was attended by resist- 
ance to the authoriUos of the United States, and followed by 
on invasion of the Territory of Kansas, and the plunder and 
murder of any of its inhabitants, or of any citizen of the 
United States, by tho persons who thus seized the arms and 
ammunition of the Government, or others combined with 
thom , whether said seizure and robbery of the arsenal were 
made uador color of any organization intended to subvert 
the Government of any of the States or Territories of the 
Union ; what was the character and extent of such organiza- 
tion, and whether any citizens of the United States, not pres- 
ent, were implicated therein, or accessory thereto, by con- 
tributions of money, arms, ammunition, or otherwise ; what 
was tile character and extent of the miUtary equipments in 
tho hands or under the coitrol of said mob, and how and 
when and where the same were subsequently used by said 
mob ; what was the value of the arms and ammunition of 
every description so taken from the said arsenal by the 
mob ; whether tho same or any part thereof have been re- 
turned, and Che valoe of such as wore lost ; whether Captain 



I Luther Leonard, the United States officer In eomnuttd i 
arsenal, communicated tho facts in relation to its seizure aofi 
robbery to his superior officer, and what measures, if an/, 
were tal^cn in refci'ence thereto. 

Mr. WADE. It wag not my intention, Mr. 
President, to say anything upon the subject df 
this resolution . until late yesterday, when my 
name was called in question by one or two of 
the Senators on this floor. I made up my mind, 
on tne introduction of this resolution, that I 
would vote for it| not, however, with the hope 
that any beneficial result would flow from it, for 
it seemed to me from the first that the only ef- 
fect it would have would be to increase tha/t 
state of excitement that seems already to be suf- 
ficiently strong, at least for all practical pnr- 
poses. But upon this resolution the whole sub- 
ject of controversy between the Northern and 
Southern States has been discussed, and I have 
been alluded to in such terms as renders it esseoH 
tial that I should say something. I have no de*- 
sire to speak frequently on this most hackneyed 
subject. *" 

It was said by the mover of this resolatlon, 
that one great object of it was to elicit the statb 
of Northern feeling with regard to the recent in* 
vasion at Harper's Ferry. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator indidge men 
moment ? 

The VIGB PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WADE. Certainly. 

Mr. MASON. That has been ascribed to me 
once or twice in the course of the debate, peiw 
haps upon both sides of the Chamber. It was % 
misapprehension. I did not say, or mean to say, 
that any object of the resolution was to elicit the 
state of Northern feeling in reference to the oor 
currence at Harper's Ferry. My colleague may 
have said f^omething of that sort. What I did 
say, and what I design and hope to ascertain b^ 
the investigation, is to find out from what source 
the funds and the counsel were obtained that led . 
to or induced that incursion at Harper's F»i;f ' 
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J had reftfloa to believe, and I hare reason to be- 
lieve, that it came chieflj from the New England 
States. 

ICr. WADK. Mr. J^resident, I stand corrected 
in that particular, although I got the impreasion 
that it was a part, and an essential part, of the 
design of the moyer of the resolution, to inquire 
into the state of Northern feeling on that subject. 
It seems I was mistaken. I believe the coUeagae 
of the Senator from Virginia avowed that to be 
the principal object of the resohition. I had sup- 
posed that it could not be very essential to in- 
troduce a resolution for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing what public sentiment at the North was on 
the subject of this invasion of Harper's Ferry 
from any source whatever. I know very well, 
Hhat for the basest political purposes, that great 
and overshadowing party to which I belong has 
been charged with complicity in this affair; but 
we have treated the accusation with scorn and 
eontempt. We, whohave not befora been charged 
irtth any crime whatever, we who have main- 
tained peace and good order, are all at once 
ekarged, in general terms, through some of the 
papers of the North and the papers of the South, 
with being partitas to treason, murder, and stir- 
ting up insurrection I The charge is so entirely 
overstrained, that I must say it fell upon my ears 
without creating one single emotion. I care 
nothing about a charge of that kind, made in 
•och general and sweeping terms. 

But, Mr. President, I know what the eftct of 
it may be in that part of the country where there 
is an acute jealousy existing as to the motives of/ 
Northern men. The charge is made through the 
only papers that can reach the ears of the South- 
em people, and where no antidote will be suffer- 
ed to go, in order to explain public opinion. It 
seems to me that the Southern people are mis- 
guided upon this subject ; that they entertain the 
idea that Northern men, in considerable num- 
bers, respectable men, are concerned in some 
deliberate conspiracy against their rights. Now, 
sir, I must say, that if such a state of feeling 
does really exist ther^, the Southern people 
themselves are principally responsible for it. 
They will suffer no opinions to be circulated 
among them, unless they are first cut and trim- 
med to their own prejudices. If a Northern man 
«oes down there and honestly avows bis opin- 
ions, he is in peril of his life; he is turned out 
iQf any Southern State ; his sentiments, however 
honest, and bis motives, however noble, will not 
exculpate him from the charge of being an Abo- 
litionist, or something of that kind, and be will 
be hnrled out of your States ; and .you, who 
■peak of the observaqoe of constitutional rights, 
will yon stand by him there when he invokes the 
Constitution of the United States to shield him 
against your unwarrantable prejudices ? Not at 
all, sir. You will no more suffer a Northern man 
to circulate among you, unless he leaves his man- 
hood and his independence behind him, than the 
Chinese would suffer a stranger to invade their 
oities. Ton will not suffer the papers of a great 
apd all-prevailing party in the North to circulate 
.M&Mg yon, io that you may learn the designs 



of the party through that source which carries 
its intelligence to the party in the North. 

Then, sir, can you but be deluded ? I should 
suppose if there was any danger of circulating in- 
cendiary matter among the people of the Southj 
that would be the most dangerous of all which 
went to teach the people there that a great party, 
controlling all the free States, were sympathizing 
with raids upon the South-^were ready to , li)nd 
themselves tp any uprising that might be got up 
there. If I were to judge of dangerous incendi- 
arism, I should say that would be the most dan- 
lgerous of all ; yet it is carried into those States, 
withont, as I said before, any antidote, or any- 
thing to explain it. The Governors of your 
States may proclaim that the great mass of the 
Northern people are ready to abet the acts of 
those who recently made' an attack on Harper's 
Ferry. What could be more dangerous to the 
institutions of any Southern State -than state- 
ments like this, if promulgated there 7 

Why, sir, it is a strange state of things that we 
find prevailing all around us. A strange state 
of sentiment has sprung up ail at once. I beg to 
know what has taken place that has given rise 
to this inquiry and — I will say it — to these most 
intemperate speeches that have been made on 
the subje*:t. Why. sir, twenty-one men, all told, 
deluded men — ^yea, sir, judging from the very 
act they undertook to accomplish, insane men — 
have invaded a great and powerful sovereign 
State, and they have met that retributiou which 
every sane man knew must be their lot in under- 
taking what they did. When a gang of conspir- 
ators are apprehended and brought to justice in 
every other case, as far as I know, all excitement 
ceases over the graves of the malefactors ; and 
why not here? 

Mr. President, I understand it is said that the 
Nerthern people sympathize with John llrown 
in the raid that he made upon |he sovereignty of 
Virginia; and that is a great cause of complaint. 
Sir, T do not stand here to control the sympathies 
of the human heart, under any circumstances; 
because they are not subject to human conirol ; 
but I think I can explain the reason why many 
Northern men have deeply sympathized with John 
Brown, the leader of this gang. I ask you here, 
however, always to discriminate between the man 
and the act that he committed. Gentlemen seem 
incapable of drawing that line of discrimination. 
They run both* together, and they treat John 
Brown as a common malefactor. They have a 
right to treat him so ; but he will not go down 
to posterity in that light at all. I think I know 
why it is that some considerable feeling and 
sympathy exist in the North for him, and it can- 
not be understood unless we go back for four 
years, and see what was taking place in a dis- 
tant Territory of the United States, and what 
part John Brown acted on that theatre. 

Sir, if the people of Virginia are excited almost 
to madness because a conspiracy has been form- 
ed and an attempt made upon their sovereignty, 
what do you suppose were the feelings of North- 
em men, whose relations and friends bad gone 
into a far-distant Territory, and forsied colonies 
there, weak and feeble, scattered through a wll- 
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demess; when It was tbe deliberate parpose of a 
l^reat, powerfal, and almost all»peryading party, 
to drire them ont, or to coerce them to subscribe 
to opinions and institutions which thej abhorred 
from the bottom df their souls? Many were 
murdered in cold blood, and others were driven 
oat and their property destroyed. They ap- 
pealed to Congress ; but they got insult instead 
of sympathy. When I >state this, I state what I 
know. My blood boiled then, in view of the op- 
pression and tyranny that sacrificed that Terri- 
tory. I need not go through all the volume of 
testimbny on that subject. J speak by tbe book. 
One hnndred witnesses attest the truth of every 
word I say. Their record is indelible. It will 
go down to posterity, and it will show the dam- 
nirfg fact that this Government did, at least, con- 
nive at the acts of great bands of conspirators, 
who, arming themselves lawlessly with arms of 
the Federal Government, invaded a peaceable 
Territory; took possession of the ballot-boxes; 
drove it» people from the polls; expelled them 
from their possessions ; exercised acts of tyranny 
over them; deprived them of every right ; and, 
in a great many instances, murdered them ruth- 
lessly in cold blood. 

But, sir, that was a great way off; it was in a 
Territory of this Union. It was not every man 
on this floor who had friends there exposed to 
those attacks, and hence they did not create the 
same eiKitement that is created when the inva- 
sion comes nearer home. But I declare here in 
my place that, in my judgment, the only differ- 
ence between the tv70 cases is this : that in the 
case of Kansas the invasion was made with no 
other purpose than to fix Slavery there at all 
hazards and by force of arms, while John Brown 
and bis men, with a like unlawful purpose, un- 
dertook to extirpate Slavery from the State of 
Virginia. 

The Free-State men of Kansas got no consola- 
tion from this Government. I remember well 
when their petitions /*ame in here, asking for re- 
dress, and I remember that a Senator e|ood forth 
in his place and said: "We will suudue you; 
you are traitors ; we will hang every man of you ; 
this Government has proved itself the strongest 
Government under heaven to protect the civil 
rights of men, and now I want to see how strong 
it is to punish traitors." That was the language 
dealt out to the citizens of that Territory when 
they appealed to us for redress. Understand me, 
sir ; I do not go back to the history of Kansas 
for the purpose of justifying John Brown and his 
crew in their invasion of Virginia, but in order 
to show you why it is that the men of the free 
States, to some considerable extent, do sympa- 
thize with this old hero. In the darkest hour of 
Kansas, when the rights of the Free-State men 
were imperilled, when their men were murdered 
in cold blood, (several of whom were from tbe 
State of Ohio,) when everything looked dark and 
gloomy there, and when your Government failed 
to interpose its strong arm in their behalf, then 
it was that John Brown appeared upon the stage 
of action. Arming himself as well as he might, 
he commenced to do that justice to himself and 
bis fellows that the Government had denied, and 



he did it with aheroltm and a detertnii^atteii that 
then not only challenged the admiration of hif 
friends, but even the respect of his enemiti. Ha 
went forward with a firmness and determination 
that carried terror into^tbe hearts of the Border 
Rnfiians, and he hurled them from the TerritcKy, 
and really Conquered a peace. 

Now, sir, in order to understand Korthem 
sentiment, it is necessary fully to appreciate the 
feelings of those men whose friends were strick- 
en down in that defenceless Territory. John 
Brown was their champion. He carried himielf 
through those serenes nobly, to the acceptance of 
all and tbe admiration of all ; and there it Was, 
as has been often said here, that he leam^ the 
art of war. Undoubtedly, sir, that raidirdp the 
parent of this. It is true, John Brown lost two 
of his sons there ; they were murdered in eold 
blood bcfpre his eyes, literally hewed to pieces ; 
and I believe that he was maddened by the 
^scenes through which he passed in Kansas, be* 
cause I do not believe that any sane -man on 
earth would have undertaken the enterprise that 
he undertook at Harper's Ferry. 

Well, sir, he marched upon Harper's Ferry; 
he conspired against a great sovereign State, to 
overthrow its institutions ; and I say to the Sen- 
ate — though I shall get no more credit for it 
than my fellow Senators who have preceded me 
have* — that I do not sympathize with or ap- 
prove the act. John Brown resided, for a long 
time, not a great way from that portion of the 
country from which I come. He was always re- 
puted among the most honest and upright men 
in that community. There was nothing against 
his character. He was known to be a brave, 
generous, disinterested man, the admiration of 
all that knew him, even before be passed through 
those scenes in Kansas. He proceeded upon this 
lawless mission, and I suppose the idea entered 
his head while he was in Kansas ; indeed, I saw 
it stated in the papers that there it was that ha 
found his associates ; there it was that he con- 
ceived the idea of invading the Sonth<6rn States, 
and emancipating their slaves. From there, he 
went to Canada, and in Canada he made that 
famous Constitution, or form of Government, 
which, in his crazy mind, he conceived n^as to 
supersede all others. But, Mr. President, [Mr. 
Mason in the chair,] you must bear me witness 
that he bore himself, among the disastrous 
scenes of this unwarrantable enterprise, with 
that same calmness, with that same sublime 
heroism and indifference to fate, that bad char- 
acterized the man on all other occasions. I have 
heard even those whose territory he invaded 
speak of him as a man who challenged their ad- 
miration for his personal qualities, though they 
had, of course, no sympathy with the act that 
he had perpetrated. The Governor of your 
State, sir, who met bim face to face in an inter- 
view, was compelled'to say, *<He is brave, he is 
honest, he is sincei^e." It is rarely that a man, 
brave, honest, and sincere, is led to the gallows 
or the stake ; but nevertheless, if these, qualities 
misguide him into a lawless raid upon the rights 
of otben', he must suffer the peniUties of the 
law, and no man stands here to justify him. 
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I' flsk' y<fSL In the generosity of yonr hearts to 
•epaiate and distinguish between approval of a 
lawless invasiod, and sympathy for ^^ublime 
hero, taking his life in his hand, and marching 
np to the'^altar to offer it there a sacrifice to his 
highest co&yictions of right. Sir, his coarse 
was disinterested. He is freqaently spoken of 
as a common malefactor, a yulecar murderer, a 
robber. Sir, he proposed nothing to himself. 
Hia oondnct was as disinterested as mail's con- 
daot can ever be ; but he was misguided, he was 
demented, he was insane f still the people of the 
North do not forget the great services that he 
r^da*ed to their cause, to their relations, and 
their friends, who were in peril in the Territory 
of Kintas, nor can the human heart divest itself 
of a sense of that heroism which has character- 
ised him from the time that he was overtaken 
until the grave closed over him. 

l^herefore, sir, they did sympathize with him ; 
but I beg of you not to be misled by this. Do^ 
not jump to the conclnsion* that the people who" 
hold meetings in admiration of the personal 
qualities of John Brown, one single man of them, 
stand forth to justify his nefarious and unwar- 
rantable act. I do not know that a single appli- 
cation to save his life was made from that quar- 
ter. If it was, I did not hear of it. They sup- 
posed that, according to the law existing in the 
State against which he had offended, he properly 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law. And 
here I will say, before I pass from this branch of 
the subject, that in my intercourse with all the 
people who knew /Fohn Brown, in my intcr- 
COUC80 with all the men who have sympathized 
with him in his last trial, I have never yet beard 
of a man, woman, or child, that stood forth as a 
jnstifier of his raid upon Yirginj^.. If the people 
sympathized with a telon upon the gallows, any- 
body would know without inquiry that it was 
no ordinary case. Our people do not sjmpa- 
thize. with crime, but they do feel those emo- 
Uoos which are elicited by those traits of hero- 
ism that characterized this leader during the 
whole course of his Ufe, and shone most conspic- 
nonsly in his death. 

But enough of that, Mr. President. It is ex- 
ceedingly absnrd to endeavor lo implicate the 
BapnbUcan party in the acts of John Brown 
or anybody else. They have their principles, 
which are well known. Our doctrines are well 
understood. The limitations upon our doctrines 
are well known by all who choose to know 
them, and those who do not would never under- 
stand them, although they were written upon the 
ihce of the sun. The Senator from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Johnson,] the other day, and the Senator 
from Alabama, [Mr. Clay,] yesterday, if I un- 
derstood them, undertook to read us a lecture 
on onr nnderstanding of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the doctrines growing out of 
that instrument; and I have thought that prob- 
ably here is the great departure between them 
and myself, between those who believe in the in- 
stitntiun of Slavery and those who do not. The 
Republican party, so far as I know, believe in the 
Oeolaaration of Independence. They do not be- 



They do not believe that it is A mere jingle df 
words, having no meaning. They do believe that 
every man bearing the human form has received . 
from the Almighty Maker a right to his life, to 
his liberty, and the pursuit ef happiness. They 
do not believe that this right is confined to men 
of any particular name, nation, or color ; but 
they believe that wherever there is humanity^ 
there is this great principle. 

The Senator from Tennessee said that the Dec- 
laration of Independence applied only to white 
men \ that white men have a right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness ; and he said it did 
not apply to all ; that it was never' intended to 
apply to any other class of persons than the white 
race. Do I understand that Senator, then, in the 
converse of the proposition, to hold that the 
black man has no right co his life ? Let us nar- 
row it down to that ; will the Senator say that a 
negro has 'no right to life? If he has, he has just 
as great^nd.aainalienable a right to his liberty 
and to the pursuit of happiness. Sir, there is 
nothing more abhorrent to the mind of most 
Northern men than the idea that one man wka 
created by his Maker to be a mere drudge, a 
serf, to another ; that it was the intention of the 
Almighty, in creating a particular class of men, 
that they should forego their own happiness, 
their own right to cultivate their faculties, and 
that they were born for no better purpose than 
to^ minister to the happiness of some other man, 
regardless of their own. To a man thus born) 
his being would be axurse. He might scoff at 
the Creator who had raised him up, not to re- 
gard his own happiness, not to regard the cul- 
ture of his own mind, but as a being whose life, 
whose limbs, and all whose faculties, were dedi' 
cated by the Almighty to minister alone to the 
promotion of some other man's happiness. Sir, 
that is not the teaching of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. It was never so intended, nor are 
the framers of that instrument liable to be taunt- 
ed with hypocrisy because they did not carry out 
practicallv, to their full Extent, the ideas of that 
great and^Godlike instrument. They were fram- 
ing a Government for these States. They knew, 
to be sure, that the sovereign States of this Union 
existing at the time had their own institutions; 
they knew, to be sure, that Slavery prevailed 
there ; but there was not a man of them who did 
not proclaim it to be wrong.^ I am not going to 
read those declarations of theirs, but I say to 
jou, you cannot find the man that was instru- 
mental in framing the ConsUtution of the United 
States, or the Declaration of In<Jopendence, but 
what said over and over again that the system 
of Slavery, wherever it exists, is wrong, and can- 
not be justified upon any principle ; and to at- 
tempt to justify it, would be to reduce the Gov- 
ernment of these United States down to a level 
with the meanest despotism that exists on the 
face of God's earth. If one may be created for 
no better purpose than to ministeT to the welfare 
of another, the only question will be, who are 
the privileged classes — who are to be ministered 
unto, and who are the menials to do their work ? 
All monarchies act upon this principle, and 



Ue^ tbat it is a tissue of glittering gener<)lities^ I thoreforo it is that kiogs assume to reign by di- 
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tine ri^t. It was tbe purpose of our fathers to 
pat the dagger to the heart of saeh an ahArdity. 
All men, say thej, are created equal, and have 
these inalienable rights. All men feel that that 

is BO. 

Why, sir, what said Jefferson ? The Senator 
from Tennessee, I believe, said, that if he gave 
this scope to the Declaration of Independence, 
inasmuch as he was a slaveholder himself, he 
would be a hypocrite in saying it. That does not 
follow. The Senator from Alabama, if I under- 
stood him, declared ' that if thie was so, then 
those who held slayes were great criminals, and 
were guilty of the greatest wrong. That does 
not follow, by any means. # 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator doubtless does not 
mean to misrepresent me. I said that if the 
libel, as I think it, pronounced by his party upon 
theslareholders, was true, then we were criminals. 
Ur. WADB. I do not know that I understand 
the Senator. 

Mr. CLAY. I said .that if the assertion of 
your party, that Slavery and Polygamy stood 
together, and were equally crimes against re- 
*vealed religioo, was true, then both the slave- 
holder and the polygamist were criminals alike. 
Mr. WADB. Mr. President, I am not one of 
^those who suppose that all slaveholders are 
deeply criminal. I know very well how habit 
and custom, and even necessity, modify all our 
^bsttact opinions. I understand that well, and 
I nearer mention it in the North without the 
proper qualifications, notwithstanding the Sena- 
tor thinks I hate slavoholding and slaveholders 
eo much. I giye you here, on this floor, my 
worst version of your institutions. I hold no 
quch doctrine as the Senntor oharges us with. 
I do not charge Thomas Jefferson, nor Mr. Mad- 
ison, nor General Washington, nor Mr. Ran- 
dolph, nor Mr. Tucker, nor any other of the 
great statesmen to whom we look up with such 
reverence, with hypocrisy, or anything sinister 
or wrong ; because, when they made this decla- 
ration, and declared that the word '^ slave *' 
should not be in the instrument which they 
'were framing^ for the reason that it grated 
h'arshly on their ears, and they knew it was an 
infringement on natural right, they held slaves 
in the States themselves. The fact that they 
, tield slaves did not prevent their making- this 
I declaration, nor did it prevent them, on all occa- 
sions, from inveighing against the Institution, 
ahd wishing they could find some means by 
which they could do away with it. General 
Washington himself was, according to your un- 
tl^rstanding of it, just as much an Abolitionist 
as you charge me with being. He believed the 
system wrong — morally, politically, in every 
"^ny — and he hoped some means would be found 
-whereby it might be abolished. Yes, sir, that 
was the word. He wished that some means 
would be found by which this system should be 
done away with, and he declared that, whenever 
there was an opportunity, his vote should not 
b« wanting to accomplish it. How long do you 
suppose that he could remain on the soil of Vir- 
ginia to-day, with this declaration upon his 
tongue ? 



In the administration of pnblio affairs, ytftt 
cannot govern a nation upon an abstraction. 
You cannot impeach a man with inconsistency 
because he cannot live in the administration of 
public affairs up to the finest-spun theory that 
you may produce. All I ask of these great men 
they ^performed. They found themselves sur- 
rounded with this institution ; they saw its work- 
ing and its operation ; they saw that it was all 
wrong, in policy and in theory; they saw that in 
morals' it was equally wrong, and they .wished 
to get rid of it ; and on all proper occasions 
they constantly declared it to be a wrong, and 
they invoked the people about them to come up 
to the work, and, as fast as it could be done, to 
do away with it. Therefore, sir, they were con- 
sistent. They knew that their slaveholding in 
the States was in direct contradiction of that 
great and Godlike declaration that they had put 
tbrth to all mankind, and they sought to get rid 
of it. 

Mr. President, it is not a great while ago since 
the view that those great men entertained on 
this subject was universal, North, South, East, 
and West. I wish Senators would bear that in 
mind ; because, perhaps, it would moderate their 
asperity of feeling against those who still stand 
where, but a very short time since, W3 all stood 
together. That Slavery is to be justified as. a 
divine institution, is a doctrine that is not five 
years old, in my judgment. Mr. Clay, at the 
head of the old Whig party, denounced it down 
to a very late period in his valuable life, in 
stronger, infinitely stronger terms than I could 
denoupce it upon this floor, as wrong, contin- 
ually wrong ; and the great party that adhered 
to his standard in the South were all equally 
orthodox upon this subject ; there was no dis- 
cordant note there ; there was not a Clay Whig 
in all the South who would stand up and say, 
'^ this institution of ours is to be justified upon 
principles of moral right and justice ; " not one. 
t So well known was this fact, that I remember 
it is not much more than four years ago since 
the speakers in the South, and the leading 
papers in the South, put forth that doctrine — the 
Charleston Mercury^ I recollect, was one — that the 
farmers of our institutions were all Abolitionists, 
agreeing precisely with our doctrines, (and it 
cannot be denied, because the record evidence 
that they left behind them is perfectly over- 
whelming,) but that they did not understand the 
subject ; they had not made it their study par- 
ticularly ; but now the South have reviewed the 
whole doctrine, and have come to another con- 
clusion. They now find that the old doctrine 
was altogether at fault; that the relation of 
master and slave is the true relation of man, 
upheld by divine inspiration, instituted of God, 
and approved of and in accordance with nature 
itself. The Charleston Mercury went so far as 
to say that if this was not so, the Abolitionists 
were right. Yes, sir ; it staked everything upon 
the new light that, had broken in in modern 
times, which shines so fiercely tha^ it has 
dimmed and obliterated even the Sermon upon 
the Mount. 

Yes, sir ; this is a modem light that has sprung 
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up since yoa began to raisft the standard of Sla* 
very, declaring that it should dominate over 
this great nation, and should prostrate every 
other interest. It grew up along with your new 
Territorial doctrines ; it grew up along with your 
Dred Scott decision ; it grew up with your med- 
itated design of opening the African slave trade. 
It is a key to them all. It grew as cc^tton grows ; 
and we were told here not long since that cotton 
was king, and had dictated this new code of 
morals.^ I challenge any Senator to deny that I 
state tHis doctrine aright. 

Is it not a fact that you claim that on a review 
of the question of Slavery you have got new 
light? The old doctrine was, that it was wrong 
in morals, and could not be justified ; but now 
you hold the contrary. We, sir, adhere to the 
old doctrine. We have not seen the new light 
that has broken in upon the South. We were 
not admitted into tho great council where the 
investigation was had, which resulted in finding 
out that the institution of Slavery is in accord- 
ance with nature and approved by God. 

It is trne, sir, that I cannot touch the institu- 
tion within the boundaries of the States where 
Slavery is established by law, for there the Con- 
stitution does not enable me to reach it. I am 
no more responsible for it in your States than I 
am for it in Turkey or any other foreign country, 
where I hear of it with regret, and where I have 
nothing to say upon the subject ; but when you 
undertake to thrust it forth where it has no foot- 
hold, where there is no necessity that it should 
go, there, like Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, I meet you 
to contend inch by inch *' nay, with him in the 
last noble sentiment that he uttered, I would 
suffer my arm to fall from its socket before, with 
my consent, .this accursed institution should in- 
vade one inch of territory now free. 

One word more as to the effect of this doctrine. 
Do I stand here to accuse a gentleman who is a 
slaveholder of the South with crime ? I have 
never done ho. You may say, that if we legard 
Slavery as wrong, and as a robbery of the rights 
of men, we should accuse you with being crimi- 
nal. Well, sir, the logic would seem to be good 
enough, were it not modified by the fact that 
with you it is deemed a necessity. I do not 
know what you can do with it ; I was almost 
about to say that I do not care what you do 
with it ; I will say, it is none of my business what 
you do with it, and I never undertake to inter- 
fere with it. To be sure, believing it to be 
wrong — wrong to yourselves, and wrong to those 
whom you hold in this abject condition — I wish 
that jou could see the light as I see it ; but if 
you do not, it is a matter of your own concern, 
and not of mine. I can very well have charity 
towards you, because, with all my opposition to 
your institution, I can hardly doubt that if we 
had changed places, and my lot had been cast 
among you, under like circumstances, my opin- 
ions on this subj-^ct might be different, and >I 
might be here, perhaps, as fierce a fire-eater as I 
am now defending against fire. I can under- 
stand these things, and I accuse no man. 

There is one thing more which I will notice in 
pasaing. The Senator from Georgia [Hr. Iyer- 
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sok] saw fit, in his place in the Senate, to asstll 
my colleague in the House of Representatives, 
(Mr. Sherman,) and to impeach him becaoMof a 
transaction which he characterized asezcetdiag- 
ly dishonorable, and which he thought should 
go to destroy that confidence that is npoied ia ^ 
one BO situated. When I heard his dennncia- \ 
tioQS, I was happy to find that the Senator did ' 
not accuse Mr. Sherman of any erroneoui vote, 
or of any wrong action. Mr. Sherman's ooaree, 
in the other branch of Congress, has been kooivn 
of all men for some four years past. He httt b^en 
a very active and a very worthy member f ao4 if 
there was an)' thing wrong in any principle that 
he has advocatei^or any vote that be bas.giveDi 
I am sure that the vigilance of that astute Seaa- 
tor would have found it out. I say, tben, I' was 
exceedingly gratified to find that my friend in the 
other House was so little assailable upon this 
floor, or anywhere else. We consider him as dno 
of the brightest ornaments of the Stale of Obio. 
That great State seeks to do him honor, and I 
rejoice to know that the great party to which I 
belong repose in him the utmost con6d«nce. 
They have found nothing in him but what they 
approve ; and the Senator, after all his inv^ti- 
gations, could find nothing more than thi^ that 
Mr. Sherman had recommended the circulatioa 
of a certain book. Now, I want to ask the S' n- 
ator if there is anything in that book that he 
thinks dangerous to the people of any section ofi 
this country? I want to know from that Sena- 
tor if he believes that that book cannot safely be 
intrusted to the hands of any freeman in this 
Government ? The Senator does not choose to 
answer me. 

Mr. lYERSON. Mr. President, I do not cfaooso 
to stultify mys( If by answering any such qaes- 
tion as that. . It is too apparent to any man of 
common sense who has read the book, what 
would be the effect if its recommendations were 
carried out. 

Mr. WAJ^E. Well, sir, since the queBtion baa 
been up, I have taken some pains to look through 
that book, and I find nothing there but argu- 
ments addressed by a non-slaveholder of a slave- 
holding State to his fellow non-slaveholders ia 
those States, laying down rules and regulations 
for their proceedings, and arguing ibis great 
question of Slavery as it affects the InteTests o( 
non-slaveholders in the slaveholding States^ 
Unless such arguments are unlawful there, I se< 
nothing in the book but what is proper for th< 
consideration "of all men who take an interest ii 
these matters. Why, sir, has it come to this, ii 
free America, that there must be a censorship o 
the press instituted — that a man cannot giv 
currency to a book containing arguments that h 
thinks essentially affect the rights of whol 
classes of the free population of this nation ? 
hope not, and I believe not. 

Why, sir, the great body of the statistical ii 
formation in that book, as I read it, ia dra^ 
from the census of the United States, from yoi 
public documents, and from the archives of il 
nation. Is it improper that arguments deduc 
from these sources should be addressed to t 
free population of this* country anywhere 7 If tb 
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not be, it is the hardest argument against 
insti tation that I haye seen yet. If we really 
& amor.g us an institution that we are cber- 
Dg aD J. seeking to spread broadcast over the 
1, 8o delicate in its texture that the free peo- 
ca^^not hare information that tbey them- 
'•s claim, i say again, it is fraught with an 
rence more fatal to that institution than any 
ive heard of yet. 

Ir. President, I have pursued this subject 
ch farther than I intended when I arose. I 
'6 heard the muttering thunder of disunion 
eting my ears through all the Southern hem- 
here. All your principal papers have already 
id upon a contingency when this Union shall 
1. In some of the Southern States, if I read 
ght, proceedings are pending now, having for 
)ir object an overturning of this Government, 
1 the erection upon its ruins of a Southern 
nfederacy ; and this idea is brought into the 
klls of Congress, and we are compelled to lis- 
I by the hour to speeches filled with denun- 
ktiona of our party, telling us that the Union 
to be dissolved if the people elect as President 
. honorable man, of a great predominant party, 
tiding to principles precisely such as the old 
thers of the Government held. The Republi- 
n platform is nothing more nor less than the 
d Republican platform, marking the landmarks 
' the Government as laid down by them ,* we 
aim no more; we claim to live up to those 
)ctrines ; we claim not to harm the hair of the 
3€ui of any section of this Union ; and yet we 
re to be told by the hour that if we succeed in 
resting this Government from your hands, and 
lacing a constitutional man in that great office, 
:^cording to the forms of the Constitution, you 
ill nevertheless make this a contingency ^n 
hich you will disrupt and destroy the Goverri- 
lent. 
I say to gentlemen on the other side, these are 
ery harsh doctrines to preach in our ears. 
V^hat, sir, are you going to play this game with 
L8 ? Will you go into the election with us, with 
. settled purpose and design, that if you win you 
7ill take all the honors and the emoluments and 
offices of the Government into your own clutches ; 
>ut if we win, you will .break up the establish- 
uent and turn your backs on us ? Is that the 
fair dealing to which we are invited? I am 
iiappy to know that you propose to make that 
contingency tarn upon an event l^at will make 
it impossible to be consummated. The Govern- 
ment, to-day, is all in your hands ^' it has been 
in your hands for years ; you are partakfig of 
all its emoluments, all its measures you have 
moulded, and you have designated the men who 
receive its honors. Year after year you have done 
this, and men have come here from the free 
States, men holding our opinions ; we have sat 
bere patiently, but we have been deprived of all 
the honors and emoluments that flow from this 
Government, as though we were its enemies; 
Isttt did ve ever complain ? Not at all. We did 
jQOt expect that we should share any of those 
favors, unless it should be so that our glorious 
f^rinciples should commend themselves to a ma- 
jority tf the people of these United States. 



But, sir^ if it should turn out so— and Heaven 
only knows whether it will or not— 1 give gen- 
tlemen now to understand, this Union will not 
easily be disrupted. Gentlemen talk about it in 
a very business-like way, as though it were a 
magazine to be blown up whenever you touch 
the fire to it ; as if, on a given day, at a momedt's 
warning, ai your own election, at any time and 
in any event, yon can dissolve the bonds of this 
great Union. Do you not know, sir, that this 
great fabric has been more than eighty years in 
building, and do you believe you can destroy it 
in a day? I tell you, nay. 

Sir, when you talk so coolly about dissolving 
this Union, do you know the difficulties through 
which you will have to wade before that end can 
be consummated? Have you reflected that be- 
tween the North and the South there are no 
mountain ranges that are impassable, and no 
desert wastes which commonly divide great na- 
tions one from another? Do you not know that, 
whether we love one another or not, we are from 
the same stock, speaking the same language ; and 
although institutions have made considerable 
difference between us, the great Anglo-Saxon 
type pervades the whole. We are bound to- 
gether by great navigable rivers, interlacing and 
linking together all the States of this Union. 
Innumerable railroads also connect us, and an 
Immense amount of commerce binds all the parts, 
besides domestic relations in a thousand ways. 
And do you believe that you can rend all this 
asunder without a straggle ? I tell you, sir, you 
will search history in vain for a precedent; there 
has been no such Government as this that was 
^ever rent asunder by any internal commotion. 
^.know that Poland was broken up and divided, 
but it was by external force. We are found in 
the same ship; we are married forever, for better 
or for worse. We may make our condition Very 
uncomfortable by bickerings if we will, but nev- 
ertheless there ean be no divorcement between 
us. There is no way by which either one sec- 
tion or the other can get out of the Union. I do 
not say whether it is desirable or not. There is 
no way by which it can be effected, but least of 
all on the contingency that you have spoken of. 
I tell the Senator from Georgia, if you wait until 
a Republican President is elected, you will wait 
a day too late. Why not do it now, when, I say 
again, you have the Government in your own 
hands? Whj^ tell us that it is to be done 
when our candidate is elected ? I say to you, 
Mr. President, he would be but a sorry Republi- 
can who, elected hy a majority of the votes of the 
American people, and consequently backed by 
them, should fail to vindicate his right to the 
Presidential chair. He will do it. 

No man at the North is to be intimidated by 
these threats of dissolution that are thrown into 
our teeth daily, and I ask Senators on the other 
side, why do you do it ? I know not what mo- 
tive you can have in preaching the dissolution of 
this Union day by day. If you are going to do 
it, is it necessary to give us notice of it? There 
is no law requiring that you should serve notice 
on us that you are going to dissolve the Union ; 
[laughter;] and I should think it would be bet- 
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ter to do It at once, and to do it without alarm- 
ing oar vigilance. It grates harshly on my ears; 
and I say to gentlemen, that if a Republican 
President shall be constitutionally elected to 
preside for the next four years OTer this people, 
my word for it, preside he will* Do not Sena- 
tors know that an attempt to dissolve this Union 
implies civil war, with all its attendant horrors ; 
the marching and countermarching of vast 
armies; battles to be fought, and oceans of blood 
to be spilled, with all the vindictive malice and ill 
will that civil war never fails to bring? And do 
gentlemen believe the wild tumult of such a 
struggle peculiarly favorable to the growth and 
perpetuity of this delicate institution? Why, sir, 
if it cannot stand the mild arguments of Helper's 
book, how can it abide the ultimate shock of 
arms? But, Mr. President, such things shall 



never be. The sonlfi and bodies of traitors may 
dissolve on the gibbet, but this Union shall 
stand forever. 

Mr. President^ I have said all and more than 
I intended, and I regret that it has become 
necessary for me to say anything on account of 
what has been said on the other side. I regret 
that at this early period of the session we should 
get interlocked with this old controversy. I 
wish it might have been postponed. I shall vote 
for this resolution most cheerfully, and will giy© 
It the furthest and most extended sweep that you 
may desire, because it is my wish, if there is 
any misunderstanding with regard to the par- 
ticipants in this affaiF) that you should have the 
greatest latitude that you can desire to ferret 
them oat, aud make them known to the public. 
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Speech of Mr. Wade. 



The Senate resumed tlie consideration of 
the following resolations, submitted by Mr. 
Bbowk on the 18th of January : 

** Resolved, That the Territories are the 
' common property of all the States, and that 

* it is the privilege of the citizens of all the 

* States to ge into the Territories with every 
^ kind or description of property recognised by 

* the Constitution of the united States, and 

* held under the laws of any of the States ; and 

* that it is the constitutional duty of the law- 

* making power, wherever lodged, or by whom- 

* soever exercised, whether by the Congress or 

* the Territorial Legislature, to enact such laws 

* as may be found necessary for the adequate 

* and sufficient protection of such propertv. 

** Besotved, That the Committee on Territo- 
' ries be instructed to insert, in auy bill they 
^ may report for ttie organization of new Ter- 
' ritories, a clause declaring it to be the duty 
,' of Uie Territorial Legislature to enact ade- 

* quate and sufficient laws for the protection of 
,' aU kinds of property, as above described, with- 
in in the limits of the Territory ; and that, upon 
i' its failure or refusal to do so, it is the admitted 
\* duty ef OongreM to iaterpd$e and pass such 
,* laws," 

t The pending auestion was on the amend- 
iment offered by Mr. Wilkinson, to strike out 
I all after the word ''resolved," where it first 
I occurs, and insert : 

^ ** That the Territories are the common prop- 
i|' erty oi^Htie people of the Ifnited States.; that 
^' Congress has full poper and authority to pass 
(^ aK laws nece&satr and proper for the Govem- 
^^ ment of such Territories i and' that, in the 
* exercise of such power, It is the du1i|^ of Con- 
t/gres8 so to Iegi»ste In relation to slavery 
1^^ therein that the interests of f^e labor may be 

fl' encoarsiged and protected in such Territories. 
I *' ReBolwKf, That the Committee on Territo- 
^* ries be insthicted to insert, in any bill ther 
^ may report for the organijiration x>f 'netir T^rri- 
^ tones, a clause decUrin^ that thet^ i^hall W 



' neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
' such Territories, except in punishment for 

* crime whereof the party has been duly con- 

* victed." 

Mr. WADE. Mr. President, these resolutiouB 
bring up at once before the Senate two distinct 
and opposite systems of labor and civilization. 
The resolutions which are proposed by the 
Democratic portion of the Senate declare in 
fevor of that one of those two systems which, 
in my judgment, is subversive ot the meliora- 
tion and progress of human society on this con- 
tinent. The public mind. North, South, East, 
and West, is intensely engaged in making its 
choice between that system and the scheme of 
civilization which is asserted by the resolutions 
submitted by the Republican side of the Cham- 
ber. I cannot, therefore, exaggerate the import- 
ance of this debate. It is a very extraordinary 
thing, Mr. President, that the loudest complaints 
of mal-ad ministration of this Govern-ment, and 
the noisiest alarms of imminent danger to 
the country, come lifom those who, for a very 
considerable period, have had possession of its 
vast revenues, control of its mighty power, in- 
fluence of its agents and clients, equally at the 
capital and in every nook and corner of the 
land, and so have formed and directed its policy, 
without encountering? any effective resistance 
or opposition. The Republican party has been 
always, as it is now, absolutely po?reries9 to 
impress its principles on the administratiotl 
of the GoveftHnent' It tftands by and looks 
on, wondering at the progress of DeinociYitic 
adfnfnistration ) and wbndering, most of a'l; 
at hearinfl^ those* who have conducted it entire* 
Iv in thefr oWn way now threatening tt> puH 
down the pitiats of the Union, and intoive 
them ^11, ' with ' thimsel^s,'' in a hoihmon rain, 
la the name of Q^od, Mr. President, -what dbiM^ 
all this mean ? There is but one expl^iraddn 
offikcts sostitattge and inomalouS; and fhttt' 
e^^lanaritn-^S, thitt ift/n StiH Want tb cQnlSnu^ 
the- administraliott, when^ you httVe found eu< 
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that yon cannot administer BaccessfaUy, or even 
with safety, for your own system. 

Mr. President, if there is a Senator here who 
will gainsay me in my next preUminarr obser- 
vation, let him now look me fall in the face and 
deny, if he can, that his section has had its full 
share of political power in this country, from 
the hour when the Oovemment was organized 
until the exact moment when I am speakicg. 
More than this, your power in the Government 
has been altogether disproportioned to your 
numbers. I blame nobody u>r this, because I 
know that> it is human nature to .n^o. all the 
power we have for the advane^tefl^ ^^ur entq 
principles, our interests, and bur accepted 'poli- 
cies. Undoubtedly, under similar circumstan- 
ces, we of the North would do the same ; there- 
fore I do not complain, but simply sta^thjg 
&ct., 

If, now, the present course of administration 
of the Government has so far proved a failure 
that Tou are now prepared to puU it down over 
our neads, pray tell us who is to blame but 
yourselves ? Sir, it is very manifest, from the 
confessions of the confplainants, that they have 
i\o present or real cause of complaint The se- 
cret really is, that uprising political principles, 
which they are no longer able to keep down, 
cast a shadow across their pa]th which disturbs 
their equanimity. 

The Senator irom Georgia [Mr. Toombs] told 
us that tiie South is in possession of eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand square miles of country, 
the most genial and beautiful that God ever 
bestowed upon men. He said that he was 
proud of it ; and he has a right to be. He said 
that this fine region is c^paable of sustaining 
a population greater than that of all Europe. 
I beUeve that he spoke within bounds.) He 
told OS that that region has twelve zniUion peo- 
ple) mark you, sir. only twelve miUion^ j3ut 
we all know that tae anea of the slaveholding 
^t^tes is greater hj about one-tl^ird than that 
of the firee States^ whil^ ito population is at 
least one third-less. Ha spoke glowingly of tJiie 
prosperity of the slavehotding States. Wl^at^ 
iheo, could be more unres^nable and absura 
than these whinings and complaints c^'Korthem 
aggressions and oppressiooi^s by the gf§^ and 
prosperous South, when the ^orth is entirely 
opt of power ? It he speaks reV^tively^ thj^n Ke 
spf aJkS correctly. Prog^rtx ji} slaves was never 
sp prosperous as tp^day. hpo\ intp the slave 
n^'^rket } yOu will find tlift slaves Aever l^roi^gH^ 
hj^^r prioes than now. . Of course, 8lw?« l^bor 
is^q^ore proEtable to the own^ npw than it has 
e^ been. $ir, the^e Soutl\e^ gentlemen t^ri 
il^'^tent and contt^dicto^ ;, iA o^ f^r^th 
%jr V? all i>o^t an^ jijrjjjin th^.i^ext it is ^ 
d^gif^ir and . d^t];uctioa. . Flei^ , ^f)9^de 

.iftm North has, by i^e^As of itaundjffswr^d 

mwo^^ family aiMj-tfej^c^erauflsjr iPWP^d »p# 

m]^armined tha;<33andatuw«;pC jQpij ^ek W- 
tern (if laboi:, how u it tli^a^ XQo^.^ropeKty n^ 



risen in value, and your prosperity culminated 
during all the time it has been going on 7 

One other preliminary remark, Mr. Presi- 
dent.* The Senator from Georgia rose here in 
his place, with a solemnity unusual for him, 
and with a countenance which was the very 
personation of despair, and announced to an 
astonished people, that we, the Senators on 
this side of the Chamber, are the enemies of 
his country. Yes, sir ; he felt that we are ene- 
mies of his country, and therefore that power 
would be unsafely and dangerously lodged in 
o\^ hand^. Why, s^r, would it be unsafe and 
daji^roopt .Qi^^tlii^ly they have suffered no 
damage trom us, to jfar. He argues after this 
fashion : he complains that we have been faith- 
less in the execution of his fugitive law, and 
.iherefpsre the slave property of the South is in- 
secure ; but you will remember, sir, that, long 
before he got through with his speech, the 
slaves in Georgia were so loyal to their mas- 
ters, that> from the day^ of the revolutionary 
war to the present time, not one hundred of all 
their black generations have fled from bondage. 
Sir, if there are tho§e whose nature is bo gmte- 
ful that they can thank you for nothing, there 
are others whose nature i^ so discontented that 
they will complain upon very trifling cause. 
Only one poor negro a year, in eighty years, 
has escaped from the great State of Georgia ; 
and yet he trembles with rage, declares war, 
and lays hold upon the pillars of the Union. 
One poor negro a year, and even that negro 
not certainly lost through the Abolitionists or 
the aggressions of* the North, The Sonator 
does not condescend to tell us Tjow any or all *■ 
the hundred have been spirited away, but is 
coutent with boasting Uiat all who have been 
lost, from all causes wlpteverj do not exceed a I 
hundred. ^ ' -I 

jifc. President, when gentlemen cctoe bere 
and volunteer such arguments as these, it is 
perfectly evUent that there' is some motive 
stronger than any consciousness of injury re- 
ceived at the hands of those they accuse. Tbe, 
Senator fronj Georgia* [Mr, Toombs] seems to 
have been sjpecially assigned to act as attorney 
general; and he has brought in a bill of in- 
dictment, charging upon the Senators on this 
side of iixQ Chamber pret^ much all j:he crimes 
known in the calenqar. Jt is an indictment 
interspersed with something of argument, more 
of d^^ftn^tioU) fwd je%. jQore of vituperatio/i. 
Now; sir^ I aQ4pow^3(^ him to be well and 
wortnjk wsigii^d tp this duty, for he is one of 
the ablest and most" cxperiejoiced members of 
the Senate.' If a.c^se could V made out at all 
againsi the Kor^i^ jia is jost the man to make 
it out, I have aC^e^y conceded .nis ability. 
Atl who heard' hi^ 9]^eec!ti wiU ^dxdit that he 
doep. not lack th^.i^ecessaw ^eaV If lie bus 

fafled, he may say. with anofli(2^ noted charac- 
♦^- **!;*♦ i;« u r^TT -,i.^w; 6»4»«- ^^.,i4 .,«i «*«.,,! ?» 
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paiMiwwtw oC tMeoA »x|d 4>6iji»7y to re^cb 
aaother, namely^ an impeachment of coward* 
ice— 4A inweaciukient which I C9nfiB«i crated 
more haxah^jT oa my fwr than i^U the otner vi? 
iaperatians in whiph jbe indulged. 

The Seoator. from. Georgia ^id that we, the 
Republievi 8en«itoc8 here, ''and the untold 
mtuions we repreeenti ha¥e &llen so low, that 
we hate not onljr lost our virtoe, but with it we 
have lost our cottrage^ so that we have not the 
spirit to resent an injurj." Did the Senator 
beiieve ibe declstration which he made ? If be 
did believe it, and I b^ve no doubt he did, from 
the lenor o^T his lao^uai^e, he believed that on 
this side of the Chaiikber we were aU non-com- 
balaats. I will not suppose that he iatended to 
earn a chestp reputation for valor, by insulting 
those who be supposed would never accept a 
challenge. Mr. President, the whole world 
knows, and therefore the Senator from Georgia 
mnst know, that the people of the free States 
of this Union have utterly condemned, repudi- 
ated, and abolished, the old and barbarous 
practice of diieUing; every intelligent man 
knows, and therefore the Senator from Georgia 
knows, that if a Senator here from either of 
t^hese States should engage in a duel, he would, 
!or that cause alone, whatever might be his 
excuse, be deserted and proscribed; that he 
fvould be treated as an . outcast : while, if he 
: hould kill his adyersary, he would be subjected 
-) indictment and trial for murder, and would 
«)rever be excluded from all public trust of 
aouor or proSt« This tone of high moral senti- 
luettt is j ust and righteous in itself, and I do 
not mean to gainsay it now ; but I do feel that 
k has placed me at a disadvantage herev I 
feel it frequently, I feel that it oflen places all 
L>f us here at the mercy of those who, not hav- 
ing adopted the same just sentiments, act to- 
ivarda us as if th'^y construed our constrained 
ibrbearanCe into a want of courage. Our 
Mortbein people have no reason to distrust th^ 
courage of any portion of their fellow- citizen^. 
Physical conrage, with our Northern people,, is 
I sentiment so general, that I must say that it 
^ cheapened by its universality. No man sus- 
>ect9 another to be a ooward \ for it would be 
.a exception to almost a universal rule. Who 
!ver baa seen the Northern people called into 
he field of combat to maintain their rights, 
od not known that braver men never stepped 
poa the quarter-deck, braver men never en- 
:ired the periloos breach ? Who ever heard of 
coward among them all, where duty calls? 
•ir, we on this side, if I understand the Senator 
:ocn Georgia, and the untold millions whom we 
3 present, hate not the courage to maintain onr 

onor. Even if I thought that 

Mr. TOOMBS. I refer the honorable Sena- 
)r to my speech. I made no sucli allegation 
srainst the people of the North. I saia that 
90 pie who did not maintain their oblig4itions, 
kn<l I was alluding especially to the Kepubli- 
\xt party,) people who would violate . their 



compactfl(, were not to be dreaded wh^n they 
threatened fo^ftrarch do%ft theit* milliotts npoti 
us. The speech is in print There is no suclr 
allegation against the people of the North ; but 
the gentlemen seeib to consider themselves the 
people df the Nofth, and I do not. That is the 
difiTerence between us. 

Idr. Wade. Here is precisely what t*te 
Senator did say : I nkiy construe it differently 
from him, perh&ps. Let us see what was his 
language : 

" I doubt if there be five, out of all the mem- 
' bers of the Republican party on this floor, 
' who will stand up here to-day, and say they 
' are willing, either by State or Federal legisla- 
' tion, or in any other manner, to uphold and 
*• comply with this provision of the Constitution. 
' I do not believe there are enough to meet 
^ God^s final requisition to save Sodom. No, 
' sir 'y they mock at constitutional obligations, 
' jeer at oaths." 

A little further on he said ; 

^ They place great reliance on this arm of 
' tlie Black B^nblican phalanx, [alluding to 
' the slaves, I sopfpoee.] when they get ready 
' for this brotherly work, in the name a^d be* 
< hillf of my constituents I extend to them a 
^ cordial invitatioii t4» come dowtc to see us. 
' But it is due to candor to say that their repn* 
' tation needs some building up among my 
^ constituents. We do not think those men 
' the most "dangeroua who are the most isMh- 
^ leS6 to their compacts ; and, in very truth, we 
' have but small ter ef men, eyen as leaders of 
^ tmtold millMms, who have not manhood enough 
' 10 mat^taiti aad defend their own honors." 

t supposed that the leader was as courageous, 
ai all events, as those he led. That was the 
construction that I put upon it. I supposed 
that it Was a declaration that we, and thos6 
whom we represent, lacked that courage which 
is necessary to maintain our own honor when 
it is impeached. If the gentleman says that 
was not — — 

Mr. TOOMBS. 1 call the Senator's attention 
to this: I said that those persons who were 
faithless to their compacts, who passed personal 
liberty bills, were not to be dreaded ; and there 
is no other construction, I think, to be put on 
the lianguage fairly, though the Senator can 
give it what construction he pleases. 

Mr, WADE. I accept the gentlemaii's con- 
struction of it. I put a much larger construc- 
tion on it than that \ but I am very glad to hear 
the Senator's explanation, because I see that tt 
is no particular merit to us, nor to the gentha- 
men on that side, that we generally have phys- 
ical courage. We inherit it from our heroic 
ancestors, who, when occasion required it, 
drag^d guilty xlngs from their thrones, and 
deprived them of Sieir crowns, because they 
undertook to trample upon the rights of the 
people ; and we, their descendants, I trust in 
God, are as ready to vindicate, not only our 
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honor, but our rigkt^ as were Qor ancestors at 
any period. 

i Qo not differ widely with the Senator on one 
point. The man who would he faithless to his 
obligations, and would commit perjury, I think 
would be very apt to be a coward f but on the 
subject of duelling, I do not wish to be misun- 
derstood either here or by our people at home. 
I agree with them, ^hat it is a barbarous mode 
of settling difficulties at best, and ought to be 
totally unnecessary in the advanced stage of 
civilization to which we have arrived in this 
country. The restraints Of civilized life with 
us are generally sufficient, and they ought to 
be always sufficient among us, to oblige «very 
man to suppress 'violent utterances ana to keep 
within bounds of moderation and respectful 
consideration of the rights and feelings of 
others. The case may be quite different in 
semi-civilized communities, where there are no 
such other restraints. I do not know but the 
duel may be necessary there. In any commu- 
nity, if a man cannot be restrained ^om offer- 
ing insult by any more elevated principle than 
fefur, it may be necessary that he be compelled 
to respect the rights of others, even by the fear 
of combat. And I do not say that I should 
not, in an extreme case, maintain my own rights 
in that barbarous way here, whatever might be 
thouirht of it at home. I have said enough, 
Mr. President, I trust, on that point. 

The Senator charges us all with perjury and 
disloyalty to the Constitution. Just see, now, 
how inconsistent a gentleman, in the heat of 
argument, may become, fie has taken here 
an oath to support the ConstitaUon f the same 
oath which we have taken, and which he accu- 
ses us of breaking ^ and yet he announced to 
us that he is impatient — nay, eager — for a sym- 
bol of war from the Old Dominion against the 
Constitution and the Union. I do not use his 
exact language, though I have it before me. 
He is ready and eager to second her motion. 
"One blast from her bugle horn," he said, 
"would call to their feet a million of men." A 
million of men, sir I A million of men for 
what? Why, a million of men to topple down 
the nillars of this Republic, and overwhelm the 
whole country in one universal ruin. 

And all this the million of men roused by the 
bugle horn of the Old Dominion are to do next 
March, if a Bepubliean shall be elected, con- 
stitutionally elected President, in November. 
Does he not stand on high ground, sir? I ask 
him to say, for himself, that he occupies high 
vantage ground, while charging us with treason 
and violation of our oaths, when he is with the 
same breath threatening to pull down the pillars 
of the Union. Sir, if this is not treason, then 
I do not know what it is. If it is not a viola- 
tion of the oath to support the Constitution, 
then I do not understand the import of the 
words. I know, indeed, that these things are 
said in the heat of debate, and may mean bat 
very little ; but they go out to the world as de- 



liberate debates, and Hiereftrt must be aotieed 
here. 

And now I dismiss this poittt, anjd pass from 
the declamation to the ai^gument of toe gentle- 
man from Georgia ; for, as I have said, he is 
among the ablest of his class. No nmn is more 
competent to make out a case against the Re- 

Sublicans or the people of the North, fie has 
eliberated long; he has studied deeply, not 
merely in the history of ancient and modem 
Europe, but even iu the history of ancient 
Greece, to fortify his argument. What does 
his accusation amount to? First, we have not 
been quite nimble-footed enough in executing 
his fugitive law. fie gives us not one instance, 
not one case of delinquency, fie is content 
with makipg a general charge, that we are faith- 
less to the Constitution in this respect. Now, 
sir, I know of no case of resistance to the exe- 
cution of the fugitive law in the State of Ohio. 
I know a great many men there who believe, 
before God and man, that it is unconstitutional, 
yet I know of no man who has stood forth to 
resist its execution. On the contrary, whenever 
a case under it has come befbre our courts, it 
has been carefully scrutinized, and the law 
has been most rigorously executed. There 
have been doubtful cases ; there have even been 
cases in which there was little room left for 
doubt that the seeming remedies granted by 
that law have been perverted to the atrocious 
purpose of kidnapping and carrying freemen 
into slavery. 

A citizen of Ohio, not long ago, whose name 
I do not now recollect, was taken to St. Louis, 
and there imprisoned under State law, to be 
sold into slavery to pay the charges of his de- 
tention, until he was released by the people of 
Ohio. This was no solitary case ; such cases 
frequently occur. I meet the genend charge 
with a general denial, and I assert, that the 
people 01 Ohio have not been &ithless in the 
execution of this most ligorous, odioas, and, as 
I believe, in many of its provisions, unconsti- 
tutional law. I pass briefly over the point that 
the constitutional provision concerning fugitives 
devolves on the State Governments, and not upon 
Congress, the courts having adiudicated that 
point against my opibions. 1 will say, however, 
that no lawyer would agree with the courts, 
were it a case of the first impression. I deny, 
moreover, that the decisions of the courts have 
been uniform, as the Senator from Georgia 
claims. Judge fiornblower, of New Jersey, on 
habeas carpus^ held the law nneonstitntiona), 
and discharged the fugitive for that reason. 
We have one Senator among us here [Mr. 
Wig fall] who thinks that the late Mr. Web- 
ster knew less of constitutional law than most 
other men. It is not for me to re-establish Mr. 
Webster ; but whether he knew much or little, 
it was his deliberate opinion, that the law had 
no warrant in the Constitution, though he de- 
ferred to decisions of the courts. 

I come now to your new fugitive bill, whicli| in 
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zn&ny of fU protisions, I hayid no'dotrM id \iiii' 
cQZi8titiitioni(l \ and I tliink in iliese pointg ii 
hivs not j'et been judged constitutional. It is 
not, howeyer, my purpose to argue its constittt- 
tionality. I meet in this case, as I did in the 
law of 179Sj the vague charge of unMthfultess 
on our part with a general oenial. I call your 
attcfntion, sir, to the fact that there preyails 
among the people yery generally an idea that 
many of the provisions of that law are uncon- 
stitutional. This idea tends to produce irrita- 
tion. Why do the people adopt the idea that 
it is unconstitutional ? The subject being col- 
lateral, I will only allude to that section of the 
law which confers judicial powers on cotnmis- 
sioners appointed by the courts, who are not, 
and cannot, thus appointed, be judges. The 
people believe this provision unconstitutional, 
and so do I. 

Again: the bill gives ten dollars for a de- 
cision in favor of the claimant, and five for a 
decision in favor of the fugitive. Gentlemen 
here have ridiculed the idea that such an in- 
ducement could bias the magistrate, but I be- 
lieve with the people that such magistrates as 
you generally have, under this law, would be 
determined by a thirtieth part of the fee that 
was paid Judas Iscariot for like services. The 
people, for what I know, may think this pro- 
vision unconstitutional. I agree with them so 
far as to say, that if meanness in a law could 
make it unconstitutional, the people are right. 

Again, there is another provision in the law : 
whei^ you have got the certificate of the magis- 
trate, the alleged fugitive can be taken out of 
the State in defiance of the writ of habeas 
corpns. Thus the law, in time of profound 
peace, strikes down this great writ of freedom, 
and in this I also agree with them. The law 
not only denies the writ of habeas corpus^ 
but it also denies the trial by jury — an essen- 
tial right It is these portions of the la# 
that render it so odious and unpopular. Thd 
people know that its execution is attended iidth 
dangers to human freedom, and they are jeal- 
ous of summary proceedings so extraordinary 
and unusual. 

Sir, we have never denied the obligation of 
the States to deliver fugitives who are »uch 
within the purview of the Constitution of the 
United States — never, never. But the law is 
an exceedingly offensive and obnolious law. 
You know that without my telling vou. The 
people of the free States are deeply imbued 
with the sentiment that, under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, as under the law 
of nature, every innocent man has a right to 
liberty. They do, however, well knbw, and so 
understand, diat the Constitution of the United 
States permits a man in one State, who is held 
by the laws thereof to owe service or labor to 
another man, to be reclaimed when he flees 
from such obligation, to be delivered up to 
such claimant This provision of the Consti- 
tution our people neither deny nor resist B«t 



ih^ Beiiftt6r u^om €reOrgia, anfl "^vtj oilier 
Senator, knows how difficult it is to execote a 
law which goes against the hearts and co«- 
flci^ncetf of uie great mass of the people* We 
may complain of it ] we might even deplore it ; / 
but no law-making authority could mend the 
case. Nothing short of the interposition c^ 
Almighty power, changing the hearts of men, 
can make them prompt and eager to execute 
your obnoxious law. 

I do not stand here to deceivo you, my 
friends. I tell you the troth just as it is. Out 
of «very thousand men who shall see a race 
between a claimant and a slave, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine will, from the bottom of their 
hearts, wish him to escape. Neither you nor 
I can help the matter by legislation. Acting 
as magistrates sworn to execute the law, it may 
be executed when a case is completely made 
out, beyond all chance for casuistry or cavil ; 
but ve^ little practical benefit can result from 
it. Who is to De blamed for it ? Look at your 
own section, and you find there human nature 
exactly the same, when the slave trader brings 
the slaves stolen from Africa into your ports 
in violation of the laws making the act piracy, 
and denouncing against it the punishment of 
death. Your jurors acquit him against all 
evidence and the admonitions of the courts. 
The innocent men thus stolen from Afi-ica, and 
thus brought into your States, are irreclaimably 
sold in your markets; ostentatiously adver- 
tised, and sold at your agricultural fairs. I 
assert, then, that the slave pirate goes abroad 
with impunity in your States, because your 
magistrates cannot execute the law. Witii 
what face, then, can you stand here, and accuse 
us of not being swifl-footed enough in exe- 
cuting a law which is a greater abomination 
to us than the laws abolishing the African slave 
trade can be to you ? 

Mr. President, there shotild be a littie reason 
and commbn sense exercised in these cases. I 
do not care if *very judge and livery faiarshal 
majr ^e ever so eager to execute your law j if 
tiid hearts of the people, I say again, are op- 
posed t^ it, who is to blame fbr that^f If there IS - 
any blame, it is on Him who moulded the hearts 
of men. Your law can give you no remedy. 
You may multiply its penalties ; you may make 
it bristle all ovei^ like a porcupine with pcmal- 
ttes ; if would be of no service to you ; because, 
although When yofi get a case you may execute 
it under the oaths of your magistrates, ninety- 
ttine times in one hundred, the people be- 
ing *agaSna€ yot^ the fugitive will iShd a way to 
escape in preeisely tlie same way that your pi- , 
rates, who bring men from Africa audi sell them 
in the market, constant^ elcape ' With yon. 
Now, sir, I would have just as much ground to 
Blima here and accuse the Whole Bouth of ^ 
ing fpilty of jeijury, and guilty of the rtoet 
manifest violatioa of all la/w, because the vie- 
time of llie Wanderer were not released^ and 
the officers of that vessd cendemned aod exe« 
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^taod ibrth ikud piv that we o|i o«ir p»r^ do not 
J9xeo^ta laps eqnaUy aad^ more ooious to oa. 

The oezi aceaaation, and Ute ^tfoivgeat ojm, 
of tha Senator fiom Goorgui} i& thut we f^aa# 
wl^a^ lie caUs personal Ubefityinlla, which were, 
m he elai(aad, in yiolation o£ the Gonetitution 
of the United States ; and he ^aid that tb» State 
of Ohio ocQopii^ the aame position with the 
other free States in that part&eular. Well; sir, 
as he placed Ohio i^poa 4ie aan^ ground with 
the other9| I have sot ta^u paina to e^camine 
the action of the others, trufUng that if there 
was no fonnd^tioQ ander heaven for the 
<:havge he made againat Ohio, it was equally 
groundleaa against the other States. I aay, 
then, to that Senator and the Senate^ that the 
State of Ohio has never passed a law in viola* 
tion of the Gonatitution of the United Btajtea; 
that it never haa bee|i deceUct in its dutj in 
this respect. Does an^r Senator here suppose 
tikat a Bovweign .State in this Union ia going 
to relin^ttish all her right of protection over 
her citiaens, becaose there is a provision of the 
Federal Oonatitation by which a certain class 
of individuals may be taken out of the State? 
Thil would be to abandon every iadividuai to 
the ruthless cladm of any nnprincipled man 
who sought to daim him. Cannot a sovereign 
State of this Union prevent the kidnapping of 
her &ee citiaens, because you have a rigl£ to 
claim a slave fleeing from aervice? 

The Conatitution of Uie United States does 
indeed aay that ^ eaoapix^ fugitive shs^ll be 
given op. But it does not preaccibe how the 
lact that he ovnas aerviee shall be aecertained | 
and the Conatitution of the United States doea 
not mean that any fteeman of a State ah|dl be 
given up aa a fugitive* No^w, I appeal to the 
eeudorofthe Senator from Georgia, fie haa 
read with great care the proceedioga of the 
Federal Conatitutiofna,! Conventjpn. He knows 
the jealouay eonceming State rights thalt per* 
vaded that body. Does he believe th^t ita 
membera would have ever c<»aented to |l pro- 
viuon which irould have deprived the States of 
the powra V> poteet and defend their own oiti* 
sena ? Ne, air, never. 

. Yon are oontinnaUy fepeathi|^ the aaaertion 
that thia fugitive alave law proviaien was deem- 
ed an important one by the fibthers, and diat 
the Union could not have been efiE^cted without 
it. On the contrary, sir, it was a mere after- 
thought. The Constitution waa oomplete, ia 
ajl ita important ppoviaiona, before e^y man 
thought of tliia thing. It waa ^ut i«to the Cofkp 
atitution with verv little deiiberatiaa| and thoae 
who put i$ there had no idea that^ in doing ac^ 
they were taking away &om the Stetea the moat 
important element of aoveveigoty-— narne^, 
theur power to protect, their; ow«, eitiaeM 
egainat unlawful seiaurea and teavehea and 
eil^tradition. The lighta of the States, the only 
{protection made against overpowering and con- 
Qentrated deapotiam, were the one eapeclal ob- 



ject (piflxeaei^Yatifuu The States b«ttled Inch 
by inch a^aipat the anareinder of any Btate 
poifer. ' X judge^ therefore, that t^ey never in- 
tended to comer upon Congress, or upon any 
one &ta(te> or anybody, a rigM to eater another 
aoveceign Siate, and take awc^, in a aummary 
and lurbitrary manner, whoo^soever be should 
choose to. cbim es a fugitive from another 
State. 

But the Seaatof seid that the free States, 
and Ohio amon^ the rest, hav^ committed a 
kind of perjury in disregarding vouf fugitive 
law, by paaaiiig ]^ersonal Ubertjr bills. Bo far 
aa the law of Ohio is ooneerned. we shall see 
how plain a tale will p^t down nia argument. 
Her W coa^sts of ^three sections. The saving 
clause of the last section prevents any such 
oonatFuetiDJDk 9A the Senator himself put upon 
the statute, it is entitled'^ A law to prevent 
slaveholdiqg and kidnapping in Ohio.'' The 
last section declares : 

'^Kothing in the preceding sections of this 
' act shall apply to any act done by any person 
' under the authority of the Constitution of the 
' United States, or of any law of the United 
' States made in pursuance thereof!'' 

Kow, I aek the Senator from Georgia, if he 
waa upon the bench, and a fugitive from labor 
or aervice in another State was brought before 
hixUf under the proviaioua of this law, would he 
find any difficulty in aurrendering him into the 
handa of the peraon who had made out his 
claim to hia aervice ? Would he say that the 
pcaceding section of this law overruled this ex- 
planatory clause, and that he was bound, at all 
events, to trample the Constitution under foot ? 
No, sir i he would give it no such oonstruction 
aa that. 

Mr. Presides^ t say i|i all sincerity and ear- 
neatneas ^ every man who holds to the conser- 
vation of State rights, that you endanger the 
4ghta oi your own State^ you endanger the lib- 
erties of thia whole natioo, when you contend 
agi^nst the power of the States to pass laws 
protectiag their own citizens from unlawful 
aeizurea and kidnapping. At all hazards, nei- 
ther asperity of language, nor a frowning brow, 
nor violent denanoiatioo, will ever induce the 
State of Ohio to foreet what belongs to her sov- 
ereignty, what is due t^ her honor, and the 
protection of her own citizens. She takes no 
prouder position on this subject than, I hope in 
God, every other. State in the Union does. Then 
the Senator waa wrong, he was uncandid, to 
stand forth and aay that our constituents are 
perjured, that they are traitors, that they have 
violated the law of the land, when they had 
taken every psacaution to award to the cititscns 
of other States, holding a species of nroperty 
that we utterly repudiate, all their rights. 

The State of Ohio sends no Senators hero to 
denounce the sovereignties or people of other 
States*, hvA when her rights are disputed or 
her honor assailed in this hi^h council, her 
a^ba9aAdora here would be uniaithful to their 
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trust !flJ!L^ll%i!MlHvtM)Cidl^8Tidiiii4^ 
patattons. 

THe thM eomit tn Khe eet&i^i Mi^AOMot 
ISf that we intend to fM*obiMt elan%qr In the 
vast "FerritoHes of tfal§ Unk>ti. TkM datttge; I 
confess, is ttue. W^ <io ao i^tefttf. if I ftoAer- 
stand the olij'ects ^<rd pvrpone of 4li« RefvMi^ 
can party* if 1 mMeMrtand tlte enimweiiaiw of 
the (iase that brotrght tliat ^reat ptt^ Into «x« 
istence, it was this Yery 8tthj«ct. The Gkften^ 
Government; acting in Oonj^resff ftAth1«M)f t^ 
all that it had toreiiiMinted heretofere, hind 'bfo* 
ken down ev^ry blitrier, and violwted «T«rf 
pledge it had g!v«n of freedoat in aay ^ 0ta 
Territories. These cof^nwita being oy w t ltfo w u) 
the Repnblican party arose to fescrae iVeedom. 
Had there been no riolation of the Miesettri 
compromise, it is very proM^le there wottld 
have been no RepnMicwi party here. W«4id 
embody outtielves into a party, itt order to ree- 
ctte, protect; and de&nA, the fVee Territories of 
this country against the polhHioa of slavery, i 
have no concealments to make. There we now 
stand ; this is ottr plaffbrm ; on it we will eta&d 
forever. 

Bat the Senator says that line sla^tehcMem 
have an nndonbted right to go With their 8la<v<es 
into the Territories ot^e United States^ nnder 
the Constitiftion of the United States f and he 
claims that a decision of the 6a|»eme Co«»t 
gives them that warrant. There is oe WMa 
who has more reverence fer the de^ieii of 
honest conrtS; when made on dfie d^beratfoo 
upon matters of private light, and Witlmi theit 
jurisdiction, than I hate. I know how eo se a * 
tial it is to the peace and wel&t^ of ^et^evy oooi* 
mnnity that the decisions of courts sMiding the 
private rights of men in the Ust l es o t 't , even 
if they are believed to ^e wrong, ttast belifsd 
up to And have effect. That hats b^Ma fiST edtv- 
cation — my principle ; what i hate held alikys, 
and hold to-day ; but in jaiii as xa«eh as I v^ 
vere an honest court, keeping wityn its own 
jurisdiction, restraining itself ft^m aUpeiilioil 
considerations, and adjudging the rightsof is^n 
according to the law m its purity, m* in eiact 
proportion do I abhor ana scosft fH>as iis^a 
corrupt judge, who, ftrt any purpose, wilt iin^pie»> 
tinently reach over, ontnde, an4 heyorsd the 
case before him, and endeavor to adiraace 4he 
political cause of on(9 part}" or anothst* by4e- 
ciaioDS that he may pretend to make.- 

Sir, it is the same with Federal eoatteas wiA 
every other. The moment a FedeMi^cmrti tMU^ 
sceuds its legitimate authoritt, for thiepiirpese 
of effecting some poMoal object; its- itxteffe^ 
ence is impertinent; it is of no talidtty s an^ 
with the high courts of Georgia, I say, I Wd 
It in utter contempt Yes, shr, [to Mr. ToemiS)] 
I like the spirit of your conrts, fvtm whieh-5«ra 
are uow so ready to depart. They rtood '>ap 
against what they considered a Oorruj^ dWs- 
ioQ of this Federal court, and said thef Mi 
it in utter contempt. That was- tM^ Well, 
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Seaatoi^ iasi^kif Uwt he held it in utter con^ 
teaa^t; it is idbat is asIUrf the pred Seott de- 
cmta\f.my Staeitetljf a.asu^rpatioa of power; 
so sMmiftst^ done m ordei to give a bias to 
poHtsas^ iK^eHf thst no »aD; thpagh he be a 
fodreim tiui to see it 

WhaS was the ease ? . An old negvO; whom 
age had rendered. vslweless, happens to fell in 
the way af the poUticiaas at a period when it 
was thought /ezceediegW desirable that the 
qaestioB of Cengressional authority over sla- 
very in the Tenriipries .shall be tried^ and Dred 
Scott pcosecetesfSirhi^ libertgr in the Federal 
eoaits; and,^ by the way, afler he had proaecn- 
ted his case ihreaghy and his liberty was denied 
him by the ceart^ I beUe^e the v^ry next day 
the master gwre him his liberty. He had served 
the purposes of the i>oUticiaBS, and th/ay ou^ht 
to have givea hkb i^ peasioa for life for having 
heea ^e Johe Doe of t4e transact'oq, I cb 
net kaow of what aatheriikf the case may be, 
hot its getting-np looks to me exeeedingly sus- 
pickms. Theire Urn* a coacurrence of qircom- 
stsnoee that tety saiely hap|)ea of thenoselves* 
CM Doed Seott sued to his freedom^ and a 
plea was pifc in that he^ bemg a desceiijdant oi» 
aa Afriean, and hi^ anc^witors slaves, he could 
not sue in that oetixt ^ he had no right to be 
th«re, had no standing tjkev^^ The, court go on 
aad 8e;gae themselre^ inio the belief that either 
a man may be so monstrously low, or the court 
itsdf so jnenstioasly hifh, Ui#t he oaunot sue 
ia. its pre n e a aefog his riglits. I believe this is 
thefisstaatien on God's earth that ever placed 
flay mettal ma% es sarbedy hearing the human 
forkn^ aa aa hm a ^eL q^ any court on so high 
4 eae, aa iAmM. Bat let this go. Bred Bcott 
^konght hiSioit. The plepi iii abatement was 
demujceed tor the ^aestion^ arose apon that 
demfsm:^ 9fmi^ Inejorify of the eourt decided 
thalb &fca Soott^ being a ne^pro, a descendant 
of ah A£riqe», and his Mioestors having been 
shives^ he te(«ld lyH siMtMn a sa^t m that 
eeart^ibeettise he was Mat a citizen, nnder the 
km^ l^Qwy sir^ I ask every lawyer here, was 
aot^ltaraaiteQd of fheeipe? lathe name of 
God,, ^aage Taoey^ what did you retain it for 
any lo ajg e r? Yoa said Dred, Scott could not 
saef he«ettld aot obtftiQ his liberty ; iie was 
ait of coitft *, and what farther had you to do 
skMi all the.'qoeStictns that you sajr were involv- 
ed- ia that aSit ? Upon every principle of ad- 
lodiaatioD, yea oQ^t not to have gone further. 
a^ acmit has evefr held it more solemnly than 
tttef eissal.eo«rtS, theft ther ijrill not go on to 
daeide sqof .meite than is bdore the court, and 
aeeesMny to' mtJlU ti^ decision ; aad every 
laarjre^ Itadws.ilHiS if they do, all they say more 
is m^ie talk, and, theu^ said by jud|;es in a 
•eeost-Uofleay hea jnet es much operation and 
.efllwifltsf.it had bae^^ said by a^horsedealet, 
ea a bai^rooflB, aad . no Siore. And yet we are 
vtoM that we aiiist fellorw thp dicta of these pack- 
ed judges— for they were packed, and I have 
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abotrt fts lifQd' teMj«el for « ^NHskMt ooarl- tt I 

hftVd fi>r a pacbea jttfV-'H^ najeiitf * of tkent 
interested, too, as I'bdieve, in the Tety quea- 
tion to be dedded"; fbr,'I belie^e^ tbe najontj^ 
wlio copeurred in; the Opinion lirere all 'liave* 
hoMert, and, of ooarse, if anybody was in^ 
terested to give a favorable oonatraouon to ike 
holders of niat species of property^ these men 
were interested in the qnestion. 

Strange as it maj appear, those who ^om? 
plain of Northern aggression hi^ve not only 
every other department under their fBei, bat 
with less than one^third of the popalation of 
the North, you happen to have a majority of 
the Supreme Court on yout side, and always 
have had. I will not say that that is the rea- 
son ^y the decisions of coarts of late are mag- 
nified into such impottanee. Immacalate their 
decisions ate now, it seems. The Terypar^ 
who, a few years ago, withitt the memory of as 
all, held that their decisions were of no effect 
whatever on governmental action, when com- 
ing in conflict with the -views of the President 
or the co-ordinate branches of the Oovernment, 
have turned round of lat6> and have found a 
virtue in that court that can ride triumphantly 
*over every oth^r department of tins Govern- 
ment It is a palpable heresy, and must be 
abandoned. Thd liberties of this nation cannot 
consist with the doctrine now set up on tbe 
other side of this Chamber widi regard to your 
Supreme Court. 

I do not want to go back to see what Jeffor* 
son and others said about it I know ^lena* 
ture of man. I know, as th^ knew, that to 
arm this judidary witii a power, not only to de<- 
cide questions between private iadiyidBals, hut 
to affect the legislation of the nalibn, to affisot 
the action of your President, to affiset the co^ 
ordinate branches of this Oovemment, is a 
fatal heresy, that^ if persisted inlyjr a m«|ority 
of the people, cannot result in any other, than 
an utter consolidated despotisms and i am 
amazed that' men who have had their eyes 
open, and who have hMd to other 4octcinea in 
better days, should, for any tentperary pnrpeas^ 
heave overboard, and bury in the deep aaa^ the 
sheet-anchor of the liberties of this nailioii. * 

I say to my friends on the other 8ide-*-forI 
call them fHends for this ^ur|pose**-^e ace aU 
interested alike in this question. Ood knows, 
if you once have it established and aequieseed 
in bv the peojile of this Union, that the disia 
of the Supreme Coart--a pc^tical court by its 
very constitution, yea, packed on this *f ery sab- 
jecVas every Senator tufte k»nRs<»felM to be 
the laws binding on ervery otiMrdvpartmeal^ 
we have the meanest despetisA thlkt enrer pre- 
veiled on Ood Alm^hty's eavtli. Bal I hare 
no fears of it, sir. Ym mm eftct 4 teatpofory 
purpose by it; but a dootnne^M' abeard^ BO:ta- 
Gompatible with the minds of tbe Angk>-3«ie& 
race, so incousistent urith the great principles 
of free government, >vriD netsr be fwroiitt^ to 
stand; 



'In the PiM e<Bitt dasij|ifl9^I vi£L >ot ca|l it 
a decision, but in this dictum^ this talk of the 
judgesy f(tf that was sdl it waa-^they over- 
turned eviwy decision their own court had made 
for mere %hm seventy years ; thev holding, prior 
to that time, that Congress had mil and plenary 
nowef over the Territories of the United States. 
J adge Marshall so decided, and ^he court bad 
followed his decision, and every other depart- 
ment of the Government was well satisfied. 
Therefore, this infallible .court can overturn the 
most settled deci^ons of its own and of other 
courts, and nobody can question its acts! A 
Strang^ doctrine that, that tibie sayings of men 
who were put upon the bench under the most 
questioaable circnmstances^ packed for a par- 
ticular decision, and not having ^ chancy 
even to make that upon the question before 
them, should be the wf plv^ tutra, afler they 
themselves have overturn^ all t^at have gone 
before them. This^ is a position that cannot 
Outlive this generation. < 

Where did these judges find the power in the 
Constitt^tton of the United States to carry sla- 
very into the Territories ? If they had any- 
thing tb ground their dicta upon, they had the 
power to show it written in the Constitution 
of the United States ; bat there is no such thing 
there. X remember verj well reading (for I 
wias not here at that time) that in 1850 Mr. 
Calhoun set up this doctrine^ and it was so ex- 
treme that he had no second in the Senate. 
He was challenged by Mr. Clay upon it. Mr. 
Clay told him he was amazed and astonished 
tbataay man should hold such a doctrine, and he 
asked him.: " Where do you find your constitu- 
tienal wairant for it? ''and told }iim, at the 
same time, that it was more latitudinous than 
anything ever held by old John Adams and the 
£^ederal part^ at any period. Mr. Calhoun, I 
think, found no warrant in the Constitution *, he 
did tot deign to reply. Yet, within ten years^ 
this doctrine has grown up into a great tree, so 
l^at some fowls lodge in the branches thereof. 
[ItfMighter.] 

They find no warrant in the Constitution ; 
thev. fiad noeae in legal logic or reason. It is 
said now Uiat the Territories being the common 
pteperty of the States, the citizens of each State 
ha^e a right to go into them with any property 
tiukt they perchance may have. I deny the 
postulate.. These Territories do not belong to 
tfie States, as States. They belong to the peo- 

Sef the tinited States. Congress is the trustee 
t^em^ but no State can claim any portion 
of them. The States, as States, have nothing 
to do with ihem. Suppose the Senator from 
liUtois [Mr. DouGL4Sj owns a plaotation in 
Misiissippii in his own right or that of his 
ehildnsai-and he has slaves there working upon 
that plantation, while Be is a resident of the 
State ef Illinois. Sappose there is a Congres- 
jsieAal prohibition saying that he cannot take 
his 'property into that new Territory. Let me 
^A th4M) casuists pjOW, which State is it whose 
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sovereigntf hi hiYad«d^ Ibftt iHi0re tli6 8«li«lbr 
lives, 6r that where tbe negroes Mve? Can 
anybody tell me? fkaite eqi^ity, they say^ is 
not preserved.' But the Blate eqtuilitj of whioh 
State ? niinoia, where the slaves aiw owned, is 
ber sovereignty kewed dewa, or tiie sovereigBty 
of the State of lUssissippiy where the negroes 
hoe the Senator's oora and pick his eottoa? 
There never has been a respectable argument 
for any such position as that. 

May not the same ground be appKed to other 
cases? Suppose we had annexed<-a6 I pre- 
sume we shall ultimately annex — ^the Fejee 
Islands to this nation. In those islands, the 
people not only enslave each other, but they 
actually l[ill and eat oaeh other. Now, sup- 
pose a Senator from the State of Fejee should 
appear in this body; suppose that he should 
claim the right of his eonstituents to bring 
'with them their chattels into any of our Terri- 
tories, and claim the right of the law in that 
country to practice cannibalism upon them, 
that he might roast and beil them as well as 
enslave them. He would claim, if you did not 
permit this to be done, '^ that tiie State of Fejee 
* has not equal rights with the other States of 
' this Union ; a gentleman owns his property ; 
' it is an undoubted law of my State* that we 
' may fatten men for the roast, and we have a 
' right to bring them here for the same pur- 
' pose ; and if you do not |>ermit us to do so, 
' we T^l pull down the columns of the Bepub- 
< liC; la^in^ it outspread in one universal ruin." 
[Laughterj I suppose the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DoiroLAsj would say, " The Territo- 
' ries have a perfect ri^ht to vote cannibcdism 
' in or to vote it out ; I do not care whether 
^ they vote it up or down ; but they have the 

* right, and shall be perfectly free to do it.^' 
[Laughter.] Another Senator would arise, sind 
say the people. of Fejee not only have the right 
to bring them in, but they have the right to be 
protected in doing so there under the laws of 
CougrGss. Another one says that Congress 
has no power to pass laws on that subject what*- 
ever \ but the courts, which are now omnipo- 
tent in all things, may, without law, declare 
what the law is, 'and we must all bow down to 
it. There is a difference even on the other 
side as to these shades or colors of Congres- 
sional authority ; buM;, nevertlieless, you are all 
in for spreading slavery to the ends of the earth. 

Take another case^-^one that is likelf to 
occur a Irttle sooner, perhaps. Suppose Brig** 
ham Young should (X>me from the State of 
Utah, when it iS a State, into Kansas, or any 
other Territory, and brfng^ with him' his forty 
wives, and the Territory has a law lAiat a laan 
shall have but one wil^. Brigham sAys, ^* These 

* are my property 5 yea, more than my ptop- 

* erty J yea, they are fbrtjr ribs taken out of ttiy 
' body whtle I slept ; I must bring them in 
' here, or the State of ¥tah wilt not be on an 

< equal footing Willi the other States of thk 

< Union." 



AWtfy witit Mch k^c. TlMr&ia no-goBrtn^ 
ill the Coostitudon of dw United States for 
such a poeitioA as that; Our safety, Mr» Pres 
ident consists in keeping elose to t&e CoBstitu 
tien. Whatever we daim, let us find the direct 
warrant for it tiiere, or the necessary impliea- 
tion to eatty out some ol^er power that » man- 
iiesdy ffronted. The moment we ge astray 
from this, we are in the fog ; we are in dispute: 
we endanger the hannony of our aetien, and 
it is dofke in this instance. In this great de- 
parture from ^ eariy principles of this G-ov^ 
emment, you have involved portions of the 
nation in almost irretrievable hostility to each 
other. Let us go back to the Constitution^ and 
follow it. ' 

Mr. President, I will netioe one other posi- 
tion. Waiving all constitutional law on this 
subject — for we are not compelled to do all 
that we have a cooslitotional right to do — ^I 
will suppose^ for the purposes of this asgament, 
that you hare authority to take your slaves into 
a Tenitovy, and hold them there ; stiM, is it ex- 
pedient, is it just and proper to do it ? This 
brings vp a question which has been incident* 
ally debated during this sesnon several times. 
Originally, it now stands confessed here ; the 
framers of our institntions^ the fathers of the 
RepubUo, all, I believe^ without a dissenting 
voice, (^ there were any, I do not know it,) held 
that slaveholdiing was against common right, 
was against natmd right, was wrong in itself, 
and ^refore should not be cherished or en- 
couraged. 

Now, Senators say here, tiiat the slavehold- 
ing States have recoasideied this subject w*^ 
great deUberation, and diey have found t^t 
Qiis old view was wrong ; tuat tdaveryit a nor- 
mal eondition ; Aatit is a blessing to soedsty; 
that it is the beet state and condition that a 
man ean be in, and tberefbre ought to be ex- 
tended* Tiiat is the only iss»e whidk I wish 
to diaw in upon this subject with any party^ 
because I knew that vour determination now to 
extend slavery into the Territories arises from 
this new philosophy of youm. Tf you are right 
upon that, I will go with you. If you ave right, 
let us extend shivery to the four winds of 
heaven ; let vs employ missionaries to preach 
the gloriee of slavery, and induce the whole 
world to divide itself, and one half become 
slaveholders, and the otibimr half slaves. 

Sir, I am glad to see this great qnestion 
placed at last upon a solid foundation; for 
etert »an knows that no poHttesl principle 
can be based permanently on anything short of 
etmnxal justice and ngkL Now, I do not care for 
what the Seaatev torn Georgia and /others have 
told^ us, ftat slavekoldiB^iwaB the* basis npen 
whil^seeiety had been founded for tbirty cen- 
turies* > We, at leaaty karvie disaor ered that it is 
a sandy fbtadatioa. It ia fast waging away; 
aad in evact propofftiQa te the advaade of man 
kind -in* civilizati6n a«xd ia kwnricdge, on all 
hands tLij old principle is deemed barbarous, 
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flmi « irwriog Mray. Upba tkaik iimy I will 
meet fcwi ; k ka fntf> om. If it is ngkU ax- 
tend it; if it is wtovig, lei it die the defl.tby m 
sU error end ftisehood muBtt die. I Wdly 
kaow how to meet this iisiie in «if «Bk#Dt.$ for 
I hftTe beea in the hsbit of ■ belietriag, with the 
fiithem of the Ooos^itiition, tha4 liberty is the 

fift of dM to e^ery hecnan being. With them, 
hA¥8 aitpposed it is self^WdeoS, and incapa- 
ble of illnetration bj ai^gnmeot* I would appeal 
^m all yonr oafluistrj to the promptings of the 
hutfiaii heart. Who withia the sotthd of my 
▼Otce woidd not say, with the immortal Henry) 
^* Giire me liberty, or giTC me death ? " If there 
be any, let him speak* Who had aOt rather 
infinitely follow a friend or relation to the f^ye, 
than ittto the shavUes of etefnal slavery ? ;Not 
a man. Human natare revolts tit it. 

I know it is said that the Afnicaii is an tnie> 
tior taoe^ iaoa{)able of defeading his awn righte. 
My ethics teach me, if it be so> ^at this ^ct^ 
so far from giving me a right to enslave ' him, 
requires Ihat I shall be more sorapoloas of 
his rights; but I know tfaat^ Whether he be 
eqnU to me or not, he is still a husaaa being ; 
negroes are still men. Senators will bear me 
witness that there are thoasands now in bond- 
age who ate mnch more white than black-— 
yea, tens of thonsaods of such ; but, trhethier 
white or bkek, I say agaft% they are still ha* 
man; they are animated by thd same hopeS^ 
they are &£lieted with the same sorrows^ they 
are aotnated by the same tootives, that we tee. 
Like us, they may be deprived of every right ; 
they may be ti^eated like brutes ; tikeir souls 
nuty be ignored ; you may whip, seowrgei and 
trample them ih the dust ; but they Will rise 
from yonr atmost degradattoo, and staild forth 
, in the imase of God, the ooasciotts <eandidii(tes 
^ of immortal liiew This gives ^Mm a fell Msar* 
anee of their mamhood^ and stands astan eter* 
nsi ptoplMcy thai they are not alWftya to be 
slaves. It is part and paseel of hninah nature. 
It is impUmtdl in every humaa eoill, by the 
finger of €k>d. Yon eaoaot ei^ieate it ; and 
rtt, while it remains, yonr institution eanaot 
pe secure. 

Th&te are other reasons enough to show that 
it is not the normal condition ef man. Whence 
this tremnloos pertnrbation of the whole South 
on tlus subject 7 Why this fear that their in- 
stitution will be overturned by every biteath ? 
Why is it thai you withhold from thtse men 
and women the knowledge of reading aid wai- 
ting ?. What mean yoar nightly patmi, that I 
see your laws provide fer ? WhaA SMfetns this 
peiseontion of .Norfliem men who g0 Among 
yon? What is the fear yon hare of &is Hel^ 
book, that we haffohaaixl so much of ?. What 
means this robbery of the mails and .q|mlQ^ 
ship of thooiesa thvonghall lk& 90uth? If 
slavery is tW norssal bonditlOD, do yOn fear 
that the haadUrosk of God will bo orertfilfied 
by these firtvolooi saeOns? No. sir; ne«efk It 



fMretonoa that it is « vorsakal oond i- 
tiOB of mOnkind. Sosiety in the North ueade 
no such artificial props as these to sustain it. 
Yon may come up there; yon may attack our 
iiistittttiotta^ we. will invite you, wherever yon 
please to oosse, to pweash the glories of slavery 
as the normal condition oi man, and our iosti- 
tuiions will stand firmer than ever by the C4^£i- 
fitetk We fear no such il^ipg. Why ? Because, 
although the Senator {rom Virginia [Mr. 
Hovtsb] sttid that slavery was the normal con- 
dition, and, if I understood him, t|^at freedom 
was an experiment yet, and likely to come out 
second best, nevertheless everything around 
you shows the security of the North. The 
perfect oontentedness oi the North show9 
which is the normal and which the other con- 
dition. Look to the great Northwest, to which. 
I belong. Th^ere is a white population to-day, 
northwest of the river Ohioy as great as that of 
a^l your alnve Slates, so secure, so impassive^ 
so conscious of their own strength, that they 
are an empire in theP^selves. I am here day 
after day, and my constituents ask nothing of 
me but to be let alone. Here we hear this 
clamor from the South .about Southern rights^ 
day after d^, year softer year, disturbing ele- 
ments in our political progress constautlj ; and 
yet you hear nothing from the security of free- 
dom and free labor in those regions. All this 
goes to show that slavery is not the normal 
condition of man — that it is an iiu^tution 
which has survived the exigencies of th^ timea 
which permitted it to be established, and now 
lives on the bare sufferance of mankind. 

I have nothing to say of slavery in the States* 
I do not wish to sa^, atfd would not say, a word 
about it, because I am candid enough to con- 
fess that I do not know what you can do with 
it there. I want no finger with it in your own 
States, I leave it. to yourselves. It is- bad 
enough, to be sure, that fqur millions of unpaid 
labor now is operating there, in competition 
with the free labor of the North ; but I have 
nothing to say of thsA.. Within your own 
boundaries, conduct it in your own way ; but it 
is wrong. Your new philosophy cannot stand 
the scrutiny of the present age. It is a de- 
parture from the views and principles of your . 
lathers; yea, it is founded in the selfishness 
and cupidity of man, and not in the justice of 
God. There is the difficulty with your institution. 
There is what makes you fear that it may, sooner 
or li^ter^ be overturned j but, sir^ I shall do noth- 
ing to overturn it. Jf I could do it with the 
wave of my hftnd in your States, I should not 
know how to do i^ or wha^ you should do. AH 
I. say ia, thati in the vast Territories of this 
nation^ I will allow no such curse to have a 
footho)4* If I am right, and slavery stands 
l^flanded and condemned by th& God of nature, 
thou, £[>r Heaveo's sake, go with me to limit it, 
and not propagate this curse. I am candid 
enpugh to admit that yon gentlei)aen on the 
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oliher side^ if ^fOa «r6r IbMnae oovriMad, M J 
4loibt 4101 yott^wittrtllai «fa]« intlitiiion. ioae 
Bot 0t«Dd &y the' rig^H of bmIum mt bj ^e 
will of CM, |i>tt yo«iieh«8 inll b* twitting. to 
p«( a liinil) to ill Y«a tore oi% depntod bo- 
cause yo«r ybaoBulby bMjted(yott.«aMi^. Sli, 
I leave you with the argument 

And now, Mr. President^ in conclusion, I 
would ask Senators what they find in the Re- 
publican party that is so repulsiye to them that 
they must lay hold of the pillars of this Union, 
and demolish and destroy the noblest Govern- 
ment that has ever existed among men ? For 
what? Not certainly for any evil we have 
done ; for, as I said to start with, you are more 
prosperous now than you ever were before. 
What are our principles 7 Our principles are 
only these : we nold that you shall limit slavery. 
Believing it wrong, believing it inconsistent 
with the best interests of the people, we demand 
that it shall be limited ; and this limitation is 
not hard upon you, because you have land 
enough for a population as large as Europe, 
and century after century must roll away before 
you can occupy what you now have. The next 
thing which we hold, and which I have not 
time to discuss, is the great principle of the 
homestead bill — ^a measure that will be up, I 
trust, this session, and which I shall ask to 
press through, as the greatest measure I know 
of to mould in the right direction the Territo- 
ries belonging to this nation; to build up a 
free yeomanry capable of maintaining an inde- 

Sendent republican Government forever. We 
emand, also, that there shall be a protection 
to our own labor against the pauper labor of 
Europe. We have always contended for it, 
but you have always stricken it down. 

These are the measures, and these are the 
only measures, I know of that the great Repub- 
lican party now stand forth as the advocates 
of. Is there anything repulsive or wrong about 
them ? You may not agree to them ; you may 
differ as to our views ; but is there anything in 
tbem that should make traitors of us, that 
hhould lead a man to pull down the pillars of 
liis Government, and bury it up, in case we 
succeed 7 Sir, these principles for which we 
contend are as old as the Government itself. 
1 hey stand upon the very foundation of those 
who framed jour Constitution. They are 
mtional and right; they are the concessions 
llmt ought to be made to Northern labor 
ft^jainst you, who have monopolized four mil 
lions of compulsory labor and uncompensated 
labor, in competition with us. 

There is one thing more that I will say be- 
fore I sit down ; but what I am now about to 
propose is not part and parcel of the Republi- 
can platform, that I know of. There is in these 
United Stages a race of men who are poor, weak, 
uniofluentialj incapable of taking care of them- 
selves. I mean the free negroesy who are de- 



•liiMA4)f <«I1^ c^odjtod b; a)I; o«itagta.npoipL 
4&eftM o€ ihe.Qafthy wiAoi^i^ a,^/ J^^ oCtneirs 
tliAil kBOW of$ b«t thejr «Be the viotims of a 
d«f Pf«>oliid |ii^H»4i«% AAdit do uot stand heg^ 
40 auKiie .whemr tbfl^ vjoejiuUc* be right or 

^l9,bf,M^ flirty fei^ Awe 

immovable. It is' peifectly 'impossible that 



these two races can inhabit the same place, and 
be prosperous and happy. I see that this 
species of population are just as abhorrent to 
the Southern States, and perhaps more so, than 
to the North ; many of those States are now, as 
I think, passing most unjust laws to drive these 
men off or to subject them to slavery ; they are 
flocking into the free States, and we have ob- 
jections to them. Now, the proposition is, that 
this great Government owes it to justice, owes 
it to those individuals, owes it to itself and to 
the free white population of the nation, to pro- 
vide a means whereby this class of unfortunate 
men may emigrate to some congenial clime, 
whero they may be maintained, to the mutual 
benefit of all, both white and black. This will 
insuro a separation of the races. Let them go 
into the tropics. There, I understand, are vast 
tracts of the most fertile and inviting land, in a 
climate perfectly congenial to that class of men, 
whero the negro will be predominant; where 
his nature seems to be improved, and all his 
faculties, both mental and physical, are fully 
developed, and where the white man degener- 
ates in the same proportion as the black man 
prospers. Let them go there ; let them be sepa- 
rated ; it is easy to do it. I understand that 
negotiations may easily be effected with many 
of the Central American States, by which they 
will take these people, and confer upon them 
homesteads, confer upon them great privileges, 
if they will settle there. They are so easy of 
access that, a nucleus being formed, they will 
go of themselves and relieve us of the burden. 
They will be so far removed from us that they 
cannot form a disturbing element in our politi- 
cal economy. The far-reaching sagacity of 
Thomas Jefferson and others suggested this 
plan. Nobody that I know of has found a 
better. I understand, too, that in these regions, 
to which I would let them go, there is no pre- 
judice against them. All colors seem there to 
live in common, and they would be glad that 
these men should go among them. 

I say that I hope this great principle will be 
engrafled into our platform as a fundamental 
article of our faith, for I hold that the Govern- 
ment that fails to defend and secure any such 
dependent class of freemen in the possession of 
life, liberty, and happiness, is, to that extent, a 
tyranny and despotism. I hope, after that is 
done, to hear no more about negro equality or 
anything of that kind. Sir, we shall be as glad 
to rid ourselves of these people, if we can do it 
consistently with jusuce, as anybody else can. 
We will not| however, perpetrate injustice 
against them. We will not drive them out, 
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bnt vd i«^t use evety indneemetit to pei>siiad« 
these rnifbrtiinftte men to find * home thepe,'to/ 
fis tc separate th,e races, and aU wHl go better 
than it can xmder any other s^rstem thM we can 
derise. I say again. I hope that the demands 
of justioa arc good policy w91 be oompUed 



wi& ; and by the ooueBt of «ll^.t)iis UriU he 4olie 
tmd if it is net done with the sssent of ftli^ I ck 
hope it will be part and panel df the ^reiat Re 
pnbKoaii f^atforn ; lor I think it consiste wiijj 
ri|;bty with joetioey and with a proper r<igaril 
te the welfaseof these miiSniiiBatie meu. 
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